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PREFACE 


The First Volume of Robert Bridges’ Col^ 
lected Essays and Papers is completed with this 
number. It contains all the principal Essays 
which he wrote from time to time on various 
poets; also a Lecture on Free Verse and a paper 
on Poetic Diction. 

Readers may be reminded of his statement at 
the outset that ‘the general purpose of the series 
of pamphlets is to deal in a practical manner with 
the problem of our English spelling by furnishing 
the desiderata, beginning with the most evident 
and most easily supplied’, and continuing with 
a ‘gradual introduction of the novelties’. 

His own interest in the series lay mainly in the 
opportunity which it offered for promoting his 
scheme for spelling reform. Indeed I do not 
think that he would at the time have undertaken 
the reprinting of his Prose, had not the Press 
acceded to his request ‘that he should be allowed 
to spell as he liked’. 

He was not able to see the work finished, but 



PREFACE 

he had planned ahead and had chosen experts to 
aid in the completion — Mr. David Abercrombie, 
whose advice on phonetic questions I have al/ 
ready acknowledged in the Preface to the last 
number, and Mr. Alfred Fairbank, whom I have 
to thank for designing one special letter. 

I should like to repeat my husband’s thanks to 
Mr. Stanley Morison and the London Monotype 
Corporation for their kind assistance in design-- 
ing and cutting new symbols; and also to record 
here my gratitude to the Clarendon Press, not 
only for their unfailing patience with the numer^ 
ous revises demanded by the new type and spelb 
ing, but also for much friendly help and advice 
throughout the course of the work. 


Chilswell. 

1932. 


M. M. Bridges 
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ON THE PHONETIC ALPHABET 



ON 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET 

In accordance with the promise given in the 
Preface to Essays VI and VII, the consonants are 
treated in this number. Some of the new symbols 
have already been used in earlier Essays. 

THE CONSONANTS 

The following are unchanged: 
bdfhjklmnpqrtvwxyz. 
c is soft before t e i n i ^y. 
c is hard before all other vowels and diphthongs. 
g is always soft, thus gem, tnanag. 

S „ hard, „ go, get. 

s has four forms: 
s as in soft (unvoiced) 

S „ was (voiced) 
i „ sugar (unvoiced) 

,< „ measure (voiced) 

LIGATURES 
«) as in sing 

viii 



(h 


9f 

thin (unvoiced) 

di 


99 

the (voiced) 

ufh 


99 

what 

di 


99 

chin 

A 


99 

ship 

si = 


99 

Asia 

ci = 


99 

social 

ti = 

di 

99 

notion 

When 

ch 

or 

wh, unligatured, are used at the 

beginning 

of 

a word, one of the letters is mute: 


thus, Christian, where h is mute; whca, where w is 
mute. 

Note. Phonetically, 5 symbols arc unnecessary for the sound sh (/), 
but we retain all of them in use at present to avoid the otherwise 
unfamiliar appearance of words. 

The list of vowels (with the notes thereon, and 
rules for the effect of r and w on certain vowels) 
is here reprinted from the last number, in order 
that readers may have the whole alphabet before 
them. 
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accented. 

unaccented. 


COMPLETE TABLE OF THE VOWELS 



a 


av 

e 


a 




m 


a 

a^ 




i 

i 

0 

0 

u 

n 

V 

<w 

y 


as in — 
father 
hat 

ago, general, n} 
autvmn, a^ihority, a^lL 
hed,^ 

made, d^, 

{ abate. (As a mute, denoting length of pre-^ 
ceding vowel.) 3 

hzven. (Vocalizing a liquid.) 
die, (Before a consonant.) 
grun, dtf. (Before a vowel.) 

it. 

m^ht, hi. 

hot. 

open. 

full. 

moon. 

mite. 

hot. 

hav. 

lyric, pity. 
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NOTES TO TABLE OF VOWELS 


1. The form of this symbol was chosen to picture the sound 
that it stands for; viz. an imperfect a — one whose characteristic 
sound is blurred through being unaccented. 

To read paradox and Africa, for example, may serve to remind 
a deliberate, careful speaker not to say paradox, Africa. 

2. Some writers may choose to use f, in preference to f, for 
certain syllables which carry a secondary accent only; thus, the last 
syllable in tzndernzs, l^htheartidnzs : — 

and for past participles, bearing a secondary accent, as cvmfortzd, 
distributed : — 

also for certain words with the prefix zx — if they pronounce zx 
rather than sx, although the vowel is unaccented: viz. example, 
expire, zxhavst. Robert Bridges would have advocated this pro^ 
nunciation and spelling; and in such words as the above, where 
the vowel in the second syllable is undoubtedly accented, the 
reader would not be misled. 

3. The use of e, as a mute, sometimes to soften c, but chiefly to 
distinguish long from short final syllables, is explained in Prose V. 

Further it is permitted to write mute e at the end of certain 
monosyllables, which, by virtue of their sense, carry weight, even 
if their vowel be short by nature: thus hve, and occasionally done, 
gone, See. 

Some is written some or som, according to the context and conse^ 
quent accent: thus on p. 203, some of her f rends; but on p. 206, dte 
aufhor had som dzsperat l^fe^sncnt. 

4. / followed by e, as in sinare, thtse, is accented, tw is accented, 
as in ffw, btwtiful. 

For those who have not seen No. V, it should be explained 
that this symbol, t, stands for i, and a for i:, in the I.P.A. alphabet. 
It was the intention of the designer (R.B.) to approximate the 
shape to some form of i, which would in all probability be even^ 
tually substituted. 



RULES 

FOR THE EFFECT OF r ON PRECEDING VOWELS 


RULE I 

In Standard English, 

The vowels, a, o, u, yi, (o, and the du 
graph av (except in cowry) are followed by the 
sound of e, before r. In some words this sound is 
represented in the spelling by the symbol e 
written before the r as in aerate, or after the r as in 
flare, flre, more, pyire, but often its presence is in-' 
dicated by no symbol, as in Mary, star, poor. 

RULE 2 

In an orthographically closed syllable ending in 
r, or r followed by another consonant — 
or has the sound of aur (a^r) nor, fort. 


vr 

99 

99 

err 

for, hvrt. 

ir 

99 

99 

err 

stir, squirt. 

er 

99 

99 

err 

her, herd, confer. 

nr 

99 

99 

ar 

artistic.^ 


Inflected and derived forms remain unaltered: 
thus, stirrin,, fprry. 

^ R. B. would have written confm to show the accent on tr (see 
V, p. ix), but as this t is now used in accented places only, it is 
needless to double the r: rr is always accented, whereas er is always 
unaccented: therefore we write c/irr and wer, or iker and wer^ ac^ 
cording to the sentence-^stress. 

Also we should spell general, though this is not strictly in 
accordance with R. B/s intention (see V, p. x). 

^ nr is used in such unaccented syllables, because a is reserved 
for accented syllables. 
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RULE 


FOR THE EFFECT OF tdl, and qu ON THE 
FOLLOWING a. 

In standard English, 

a following w, u^, and qu has the sound of 0: 
thus — was, u^at, quarrel. 

[Except before ck, 0, ng, and x; as ufhack, wa^, 
wangle, wax.] 


Note. We write hook, look, 8cc., in order to change as little as possible 
the appearance of these common words. And, for the same 
reason, tru^jfrMt, See. instead of troo{h,Jroot: this cannot mislead as 
y (cons.) never occurs after r before oo. 

Several mute consonants are retained, thus: twoo, answer; know, 
kn^fe; half, {havht. Also of is always written thus, and not ov. But 
these are matters for personal choice. 

Capitals arc not dealt with. Proper names arc unchanged 
and quotations given in the original spelling. 


I have not lengthened this summary of the 
phonetic alphabet by reprinting Robert Bridges* 
explanations of the new symbols, but readers will 
find them in the Prefaces to the earlier essays: and 
it may interest them to know that, though this 
number and the last one (Essays VI and VII) 
lacked the benefit of his supervision, yet he had 
designed, or approved the design of all the 
symbols, except n for which I am responsible, 

xiii 



His views on the reform of pronunciation and 
the need for new symbols are set out at greater 
length in his Tract on the Present State of English 
Pronunciation, Oxford University Press, 1913. 

M. M. B. 
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IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
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FIRST PRINTED 


Times Literary Supplement 
24 June igog 



VIII 


DANTE 

IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Any tdncatid En^u/hmnn, if nn Italian wer tu ask him 
n^hat influence Dante had had on die poHs of avr cvntry, 
wud probably npl^ that Chaucer waf well acqueintid 
widi die Commedia, bot diat in die general dtcgf of 
poetry after hif t^me it fell ewt of s^ht, and except tu 
sveh consvmmat scolary ay Milton and Cray it waf vn' 
known, or known only b^ name, in England vntil die 
end of die i8(h century, ufhen Caryf translation intro' 
duced it tu die reedin, pvblic; diat cwr twco poetic ex^kf, 
Byron and Shelley, dien establidit its reputation, ufhidi 
haf grown stedily from favvr tu fadiion vp tu die 
present dy, tdhen dier if almost a cvlt of Dante. Trans-' 
lationf are mvltipl^’d, widi maps of Hell and of Italy, 
^tinerarief, geenealogical tablef, concordancef, and ep^ 
exegeesis of every k^nd, b^ eid of idhidh hvndredf of 
yvt^ ladief are at diis moment stockii^ dieir breinf widi 
die deetalf of Ptolemaic astronomy, of medieeval divinity, 
and of die political squabblef of Cuelfs and chibellinf. 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Ml Toynhee’f hook * if nn offspritt) of dtis colt; it 
projessif tu ^adier tugsdier every mention of Dante in 
En^li/h liter atw vp tu die yur 18^4; and in lookii^ 
diru it, tu dheck avr pruvivsly vntjitor’d impresion, 
tdhidh wi hav given above, wt f^nd little tu correct. 
Ther are a fiw name; tu add tu Milton and Gray, bvt 
dtey are of scarcely more dian personal interest; die 
mein omision in avr svmmary if dti influence of Baretti, 
a literary Italian who came tu London ahavt lygo. 
Thi extracts from hif Engli/h wr^tii^, and die place 
idhare diey enter, sum tu /how diat it waf hi who set 
die ba^ll rollift). secondly, wi discover diatcary’f transla' 
tion, tdhidi waf pobli/ht in 1814, most hav had a quicker 
and more dicpsiv influence dian wi had attributed tu it. 

Thirdly, and diis comef avt very clnrly, die recog' 
nition of Dante waf immndiatly d)ie tu two passagif of 
die Commedia — die Erancesca and Ugolino episodef; 
dtife won universal admiration uih^le dii odier parts of 
hif pom wer still condemn’d or disp^f’d; and critics wer 
slow tu sii diat dti art tdiidi if so transcendent in diofe 
narrationf if prsfent (hru’avt die whole work, havever 
onsympadietic or nvoltiit) die matarial diat if handled. 

^ Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary. By 
Va^et Toynhee. (Methuen, 21s, net) 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
The w^m admiration dtat Cary’f version, in sp^te 
of its avkwardnes, wm from die best jodgff if very 
svrpr^fift). Coleridge, Moore, Southey, Landor, Rogers, 
and 'Wordsworth are a>ll quotid; hvt nvdiirt) if more 
svrpr^fif^ dian Coleridge’ f preife of it. spith of its 
learned simplicity . . . and the peculiar character of the 
Blank Verse ... the most varied and harmonious to my 
ear of any since Milton . Here if a specimm of it, nn vn^ 
favvrnhle wvn, no davt, hot it if not ixceptionnl and 
feirly exhibits Cary’f poetic st^le — exactly contem' 
porary, be it noted, widi shelley’f Alastor: — 

From high descends the virtue, by whose aid 
I to thy sight and hearing him have led. 

Now may our coming please thee, in the search 
of liberty he journeys: that how dear. 

They know, who for her sake have life refus’d. 

Cud enydiin^ be more l^ke broken crockery? Nor ufhare 
bewty if eefily widtin hif grasp dvef he seeze it. The 
Ivvly terzina at die end of die second canto — 

Quale i foretti, dal notturno gielo 
chinati e chiusi, poi che’l sol gl’imbianca, 
si drizzan, tutti aperti, in loro stelo; 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
— of Mdh ht givf Chaucer f rmderit^ in a note — 

But right asjioures thorugh the cold of night 
Y'closed, stouping on hir stalkes lowe, 

Redressen hem ayein the sonne bright, 

hi rmderf divs : — 

AS florets, by the frosty air of night 
Bent down and clos’d, when day has blanch’d their 
leaves. 

Rise all unfolded on their spiry stems; 

what clvmfms and idiat o nvmber of faults are hire! 
Tu take nfiw of dim, wi obferve first riiat riii indis' 
pmsnble mirack'wvrkin) svn haf disnppar’d: dim 
'leaves’, tdiidh hi haf not dii excuse of r^me for in' 
sertin), introdmf on avkword and miinin,ks distinction: 
'florets’ if o wroU) translation, and 'spiry’ if Castalion 
rvbbi/h: bvt ufhat if diis 'blanch’d’? The poor little 
fiaverf first frozen and dxen blanch’d! Hi if translatit^ 
imbianca, and, af widt hif 'florets’, priferritt) liter alifm 
tu sense. The word in dii original is vnfortmut and ill' 
<fhofen,for immndiatly fiollowiti) after die frost (prata 
canis albicant pruinis), it most svggest widterin), and 
it if actually Ufd in diatt sense b^ Dante elseufhare 
2$0 



DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(par. xii. 29). The translator’ f duty wa; tu avoid this 
accidental malentendu, not tu tmfas^ze it; and hav 
hiwtifully had Chaucer /hown him the w^! 

Bot his liidf vs off tu ask ufh^ Dante uf’d his word 
hire, wvn (hitt) if, of corse, certan, and hatt if hat it 
cud not hav cvm of hif spontanivs hinkin,. when wvn 
mats wih svdh n favlt in an artist whoo, l^ke Milton, 
Dante, or Virffl, haf a nat)iral giinivs for r^ht ixpre^ 
sion, and he cvltivatid habit of ohfervin, it, wvn mgt hi 
iure hat svmhit^ external haf interfiir’d tu distract 
him. Thi actnal cavfe it m^ hi impossible tu trace, hvt 
since it most commonly if he svggestion of a priivivs 
writer, and hi intrjifon of a forein frafe, it if of’n 
traceable. So hire, rimemberin, hat Dante waf makit^ 
he languag, and hat alba waf a'lredy hi Italian wvrd 
for davn, wi m^ ^ess hat hi had him attractid b^ 
hi openi% sentence of he Vll(h book of Apuleius’f 
‘Metamorphosis’ (ut primum tenebris abjectis 
dies inalbebat), uhare he very rare Latin wvrd in/ 
albere if jifd of he davn, and hat hi had ditermind tu 
jife imbiancare wih he same sense in hif Italian; and, 
if so, he priioccvpation mfft hav distractid him, and led 
him tu introduce he wvrd wihavt obfervin^ its vnfitnis 
in his particular place. Movever his my bi, svme svdi 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
explanation if nqu^r’d; and it if a strange confirmation 
of (wrgtss — overpou/erit^ly strort), indnd, if zhi vnl^kli' 
hood of coincidence bore zny logical wdht — diat die 
word had apparently exerc^’d die same sort of attraction 
on Apuleius; for die passag quotidfrom him above if 
taken directly from Ennius (whoo wrote inalbabat); 
and wi hav stvmbled on a link diat connects^ however 
fancifully, die twoo greit fadterf of die Latin and 
Italian literatyrf. 

shud die ruder dhance tu be interested in die history 
of English terza rima, he m^ find abondant facts and 
cljiof in diis book, it if strange diat n^dier Byron nor 
Shelley onderstood die meetre. Mr. Toynbee incidentally 
obfervef this, and it m^ be seen in The Prophecy of 
Dante and The Triumph of Life. The terza rima 
of Dante if a (hreeA^ne stanza, die first and (hird l^nef 
r^miri) tugedier, die mid fine bein, onr^m’d. it if trw 
diat die onr^m’d l^ne if taken op in die followitt) 
stanza, bot die clofe of the stanza porposly leevef it 
vnsatisfi’d. Byron and Shelley, and most English poets 
after diem, hav consider’d merely die eequally interlaced 
r^mef; and tdhen terza rima if written on diis con^ 
tinnos skeme it loofef its nativ crispnes and vigor, tdhidi 
depend on die stanza^stop, for diatt differentiates die 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Ipnef, givin, tu adh of Aem special and defnit nlationf 
widt dll vdierf, ufharaf mglect of die stanza dissipates 
dtife nlationf, and makes dii oppofit tffect of laxity 
and diffusion. Shelley niglecud die stanza nven tdien 
translatin, Dante. Our ports in fact compofd dieir 
terza rima continmsly, af dtey dhud hav printed it, and 
printed it in stanza, af diey /hud hav compof’d it. And 
zhis makes die flippancy of Byron f letter tu Murray 
(March 20, 1820) more amjifiri) dian he intended, tdhen 
he wrote, 'Enclosed you will find in terza rima, of 
which your British blackguard as yet understands 
nothing, Fanny of Rimini’; for die insvlt on hif 
cortevs pvhli/her and genervs pvhlic most be retvrnd 
vpon himself. Dixon in hif Mano made a profesion 
of obferviti) die stanza, bvt in die jise of die liberties 
tdhitfh are necessary for variety, and deferable for 
special effects, he radier passef intu die wron^ w^ of 
wr^tifi) dian enforce f die rule b^ hif exceptionf. He 
did, neverdieless, a greit deel very well, and it waf, no 
davt, diis greiter strictnes diat wvn Swinburne’ f ad' 
miration, in a letter— part of tdhidi haf a'lredy been 
pvbli/ht — he wrote tu Dixon dws : — 

'you have put more life and spirit into the form 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

of verse, given it more straightforwardness and ease 
than any other poet who has tried it in English; and 
as I have just been re-reading Dante it is perhaps 
a greater tribute to your triumphant success than 
it would otherwise have been to say how greatly 
I am struck by the wonderful power and force with 
which you have adapted his metre to original narra- 
tive in a language different from his/ 

Hav Dante’ f nttdnment in poetry haf actually in- 
fluenced Engli/h nttdnment if n difficvlt question; and 
Mr. Toynbee dvef not npprodh it, dto’ hif book gadter; 
mvdh matter indispensable tu svdi an inquiry. Hif 
medtod if tu giv a /hort epitome of die Iffe of every 
English writer whao haf mention’d Dante, tugedier widi 
aell die passeigef in idhidh die mention ocevrf; and diis 
involvf meny teedivs pagef, and some idhidt we ventur 
tu (hink useles. Ther if, for instance, a Iffe of Ren 
]onson, who} knew nvdiiti) abavt Dante, and only 
mentionf him wvnee in aell hif works, it seemf diat die 
only excuse for insertiti) Jonson’f Iffe wud be an eequally 
good reef on for insertiig die l^vef of aell die writer f whoo 
did not mention Dante at a^ll, bvt mffit hav been 
expected tu dco so. This dvef not lessen avr gratitude for 
2S4 



DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
avihor’f conikntivs and wsH'order’d lahrf. Still, 
die more interestin, s^de of die svhjict wud hi tu analye 
dll influence of Dante. The mire exhibition of parallel 
passa^if if of little value; udiat interest dier if in diem 
lyf, indiid, less in dteir similaritief,for tdhidi diey are 
quotid, dian in their differencif, tdhidh usually rip^ 
investigation. For instance die terzina quotid from 
Dante above ivaf copy'd b^ Boccaccio, whco adher’d it 
divs : — 

Come fioretto dal notturno £elq 
chinato e chiuso, poi che il sol I’imbianca, 
s’apre e si leva dritto sopra il stelo 

from udiidh, amott) vdier (hin)f, it wud sum that hi 
objectid tu die meny floverf haviri) only won stcvlk, hot 
not tu imbianca; and it if very interestin, diat Chaucer 
— if, af aifhoritief aiure vs, hi waffollowit^ Boccaccio 
and not Dante — instinctivly restor’d die Jlaverf tu die 
plural idh^e hi avoided imbianca. 

The best mediod of inqu^y wud perhaps hi svdh af 
won wud ufe in mufic; diatt if, fast tu ditermin iMiat 
qualitkf and effects an orifaal giinivs had introduced; 
and then obferve how die later men had climb’d on hif 
iholderf. Bvt iiven in sveh a question af ufhat Milton 
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DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 
ow’d tu Dante die difficpltief are insnpernUe, and die 
difference of didr maternal ohsciiref die issue. In svdi a 
formal matter a; versification whoo can s^ diat it waf 
not Dante’ f r^me diat determin’d Milton tu esdhew 
r^me, tdh^le die example of hif prosody led him tu 
copy hif elifonf and bold rydimf affar a; he dar’d? in die 
greit matter of artistic st^le and handlif^, in tdhidi 
Dante if so supreme, it if difficvlt tu distinguish Milton f 
dett tu him from hif dett tu Yiryil. It if impossible tu 
davt diat Milton profited immensely from hif stvdy of 
Dante, and diat a^ll die best EngliSh poets, settin, as^de 
zheir direct contact widi Dante, hav been influenced b^ 
him (hru Milton. Had Keats liv’d, he wud probably hav 
naturaliz’d svmdiii^ diat Milton misst. The link 
between diefe remarks and die book in hand if die critU 
cifm of Dante diat if given vnder die namef of Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Macaulay, Carlyle, and vdierf. The dicta are 
bodi amufiti) and instrvctiv, and make won regret diat 
die date 1844 puts an end tu diem. Ruskin if for diis 
reefon reprefented b^ wvn letter written tu Rogers in 
1842. 
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IX 


THE POEMS 
OF EMILY BRONTE 

Tho’ di( editor dvef not explicitly aiure vs diat no 
poms at'c still withheld, w( are led tu hiliive that this 
vohm^ reprtfents the f^nnl ransackin^of Emily Bronte's 
notebooks, and that wi hav at last a comphte idition of 
her poms. if ^nade vp of for sections. The first twoo 
are the selections printed charlotte respectivly in 1846 
and 18^0. The third is a reeprint of the 6j poems pr^ 
vatly issnd Dodd (New York) in igoa; and the forth 
is n gatherirt) of yi poems printed for die first t^me. 

'With the 21 and 18 of charlotte’s twoo sections, die total 
is lyy. It is stated in die introdvctory ess^ that char' 
hue’s twoo 0atherin,s correspond with a MS. book of 
Emily’s, from ufhidi only for poems tver omitted. This 
sv£gests that Emily herself was responsible for die selec' 
tion b^ uihitfh her poetry has hidiertu been known, it wud 
be interesting tu ^entifi die for poems udiidi charlotte 
rejected, bvt we are not inform’d on this point. The Ivuer 

^ The Complete Works of Emily Bronte. Edited by Clement 
Shorter. With Introductory Essay by W. Robertson Nicholl. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I: Poetry. (HodderandStoughton.6x.net.) 
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THE POEMS OF EMILY BRONTE 
of poHry if nhondantly grateful for die treforf nav pri' 
ftntid tu him, and die critic haf full matarinl for an 
estimat of Emily f poetical poverf. dhud, havener, 
first answer twoo questionf Mdh dii impatient ruder wil 
at wvnce ask— first, Waf dir exclnsivnis of charlotte’s 
second silection jvstifi’d? Tht answer if No. Secondly, 
If die forth and last installment tdiat it logically dhud 
hi — diatt if, mirely dregf? Thi answer agein if No; it 
conteinf svm of die best poimf. Wi ihall assume die 
ruder tu hi fully acqueintid widi die first twoo sectionf of 
die h<sk, tdhidi hav him lori) known, and wi wil giv him 
svm accavnt of the ntw poimf. hvt it wil hi well tu higin 
widi a fiw general rimarks. 

The transcendent giinivs of Emily Bronte if new well 
recogniz’d; Wuthering Heights haf taken its place 
amvn) dii miik criationf of literatur. Bvt udiat of die 
poitess? Ther if no question of her poetic facvltief. The 
wide intillectnal grasp, dii vnsvrpass’d power of vivid 
reprifentation, dii wlmost isolated originality, die con' 
centratid fire of nativ pasion are a'll vndispntid; and 
yet, widi wvn or twoo ixceptionf, her poimf — idhidh are 
her most personal revelation — hav made no impresion 
at svll. Thi editor of diis collection a^lmost apologizif 
for diem, ‘no one to'day’, hi s^f, ‘will deny them a 
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certain hihliographical interest’; idi^le Sir W. Robertson 
nicoll in hif introdvctory ess^ writes, ‘it is not claimed 
for a moment that the intrinsic merits of the verses are 
of a special kind.’ Emily herself wrote : — 

Dreams have encircled me. 

Mt now, when I had hoped to sing, 

My fingers strike a tuneless string; 

And still the burden of the strain — 

I strive no more, ’tis all in vain. 

And die casual ruder of dtis book wil, likely tnvfif, look 
intu n fiw pagif and dten clofe it widi indifference or 
disapointment. 'what if dii impediment? w/;j, tdhen 
svdi a gmivs bravht her supreme gifts tu bar on the 
task, and lov’d it, uih^ did /he produce somdiio) udiidh if 
at first s^ht cold and worthies? W/’ doo not forget diat 
Matthew Arnold sed of won of her poem f diat it ‘shook 
my soul’, nor that /he herself never wrote enydiii^ so 
onl^ke poetry af die poem in ufhidi he preif’d her; and 
we know diat stanza f /ho fen from her poem f m^ht ex' 
hibit her af a poet of die first order — still, die general 
effect if udiat it if, and die reefonf my be perceev’d and 
stated. 
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first of 3^11, Emily Eronte if very direct, and tsdhtwf 
ornament, indnd, it snmf probable dtat idhat artistic 
difect her instinct had waf indifference tu artistic biwty, 
and diat dierfore die hwty in her work if diatt tdhidh 
cvmf of bare trnih and ins^ht radier dian of isdietic 
handlin, and ornament. Secondly, never master’d die 
tecniik of poitry, and took tdhat had dhtifly from 
poits Iffe Cowper. Her b^ograferf, it if trjie, assert diat 
waf mnfical; bvt proficiency in her dy, and at a 
firlf’ boarditi) scool, impl^f little; and it wud bi difficvlt 
tufind in her wr^tit^f eny evidence of die true mufical 
facvlty. in her pomf /hr if certanly not delicatly con' 
sivs of die mufic ^dier of her ry(hm or of her r^me; /hr 
if radier indifferent, for /hr wil consent tu breik die 
rydim at eny obftacle, widiavt rrspect tu its rffect; and 
in her trrrtment of r^me /hr if svmt^mef qu^te di^ldi/h; 
tdhare die r^mef are not common diey are of’n avkward 
or bad, and are allow’d tu nvllifi diems elvef bp mcon' 
sider’d assonancrf. it if pitiful tu srr her workitt) widi 
‘an^ui/h’ and*langui/h’ and svdhApke commonplacrf, not 
knowif^ how tarni/ht dir ornaments are, or else rrvoltit^ 
from diem tu doo svm/hin) worse. And for diis rrrfon 
meny of her pormf wud /how tu ^reiter advantag in a 
translation, incomprtence in tecnrrk if a reddy sorce 
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of obscurity or avkwArdms of grammar; and indifference 
tu is(hetic hiwty nllavf die diction tufas'll; nor if Emily 
incapable of stvmblit^ intu die mannerifmf of die scool 
with tdhidh dhr waf most familiar. The ruder mg/ rt'- 
mmber die pom bt^innitt ) — 

On a sunny brae alone I lay 
One summer afternoon: 

It was the marriage^time of JAay 
'With her young lover June. 

and hew after die characteristic l^nef — 

But her father smiled on the fairest child 
He ever held in his arms. 

/hr continuef — 

In sooth, I did not know 
'why I had brought a clouded eye 
TO greet the general glow. 

And in dtefollowin) quotation sa hew a profound (havht^ 
poetically illuminated b^ a masterly imag, if damag’d 
profaic diction, idi^le die grammar leevef die application 
of die imag ambiguas; for ‘all’ and ‘each one’ mg/ svggest 
ptrsonf, not die (havhts af intended : — 
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And yet there is — or seems at least to be — 

A general scheme of thought that colours all; 

So though each one be different, all agree 
in the same melancholy shadeAike pall; 

Even as the shadows look the same to me. 

Though cast, I know, from many a varying wall 
In this vast city — hut and temple sharing 
in the same light, and the same darkness wearing. 

Emily ha; not, dierfore, n perfected st^le. W/’ most not 
ixptct ^dier full artistic tecmtk or svsteind hpht of 
diction; works wizhcwt diem: and diis pleinms m^ 
diciive; for it i; a giinws diat i; spnkir^, and in her 
spiidi the common word; hav ngein’d dteir issentinl and 
primal significance, and, kin, the simphst, are dierfore 
for her die best man; of direct verbal tvdh with felt 
nalitie;. A; a Erench critic, whoo;e book on he Bronte; i; 
jvst pvbliht — M. Dimnet — s^; of he pom; wih true 
perspicacity: — ‘Avec des mots simples, Emily atteint a 
chaque instant I’effet rare . . . cette file extraordinaire 
a garde la puissance de regarderface a face la realite pres 
de laquelle nous passons sans la voir.’ it i;jvst kcav;e 
wi are so familiariz’d b^ languag wih idua; hat he 
simple pre;entation of reality in hatt languag doe; not 
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Stir <wr motion, nor carry vs hiyond die mm recognition 
of dii nccvstom’d ^nn. And divs Arthur Symons wrote 
of her, jifitt) die same word 'rare’, 'a rare and strong 
beauty comes into the bare outlines, quickening them with 
splendour’. Indnd, n nnr acqueintance widt her pomy — 
udiidh widt fiw exception; are die pleimst revelation diat 
dhe can make of herself— brin)f won tu giv die same 
value tu her commonest expresiony diat wvn givy tu die 
most consvmmat artistic diction. Never way dier a poet 
wheo so mvdh require; tu be kept apart from vdiery, aw^ 
from conventional contagion; and idien wvn hay got 
acevstom’d tu her voice it iy wonderful udiat a range it 
cvvery, and hav varivs are her svccessey. 

We wil giv a few example; of die new poemy; here iy 
a madrigal tdiidh invites its muyic : — 

Fall, leaves, fall! die, flowers, away! 

Lengthen night! and shorten day! 

Every leaf speaks bliss to me. 

Fluttering from the autumn tree. 

I shall smile when wreaths of snow 
Blossom where the rose should grow; 

I shall sing when night’s decay 
Ushers in a drearier day. 
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Hire if n /hort lyric : — 

if ^rief for grief can touch thee, 
if answering woe for woe, 
if any ruth can melt thee, 
come to me now! 

1 cannot be more lonely. 

More drear I cannot be: 

My worn heart throbs so wildly 
’Twill break for thee. 

And when the world despises, 
when heav’n repels my prayer, 
will not mine angel comfort? 

Mine idol hear? 

Yes, by the tears I’ve pour’d 
By all my hours of pain, 

O I shall surely win thee. 

Beloved, again. 

Ther are a good meny potmf similar tu diife twoo, and 
dter are svm romantic pnaf, tdhidi hav tu doo widt die 
land of Gondal and its myihical harof. ihife are full 
of f^re and blvd, and not a^lw^f intelligible, rm^ndiig 
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wpn of 'William Blake and hi; quin imaginii^. Wm zx^ 
tract wil giv an yinn of dtem: it if veryf^ne of its k^nd: 

Bercy, my love is so true and deep. 

That tho’ kingdoms should wail and worlds should 
weep, 

I’d flin£ the brand in the hissing sea. 

The brand that must burn unquenchably. 

Your rose is mine; when the sweet leaves fade. 

They must be the chaplet to wreathe my head. 

The blossoms to deck my home with the dead. 

I repent not — that which my hand has done 
is as fixed as the orb of the burning sun; 

But I swear by Heaven and the mighty sea 
That wherever i wander, my heart is with thee. 

Her zfhics are svmt^mef l^ke Blake : — 

And what shall change that angeUbrow, 

And quench that spirit’s glorious glow? 
Relentless laws that disallow 
True virtue and true joy below. 

Ther are a good meny idhidi hav die tzrrifiin) pasion of 
Wuthering Heights. The most powerful if die pom 
on die dz(h of Branwell, 'shed no tears o’er that tomb’; 
and ‘strong I stand’ if of die same calibre. 
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hvt wi are compdVd tu Shorten avr poetical extracts 
m order tu describe die picjiliar 'bibliographical interest’ 
of dtis volyim. The pofessor of it bi congratylatid 
on havif^ a book tdhidi it wil bi hard tu r^val for mis' 
prints and wron, rndit^f; diey are incredible.^ 

That eny won /hud hav kept Emily Bronte’ f pomf in 
hif desk for ynr}, and /hud dien apologize for pvbli/hir^ 
zhem, and not take die trvble tu print diem correctly, if 
a pace of magnificent insouciance. The pity of it if 
diat some of die blvnderf are likely tu rmein. 

^ Here follows a list of misprints. [Ed.} 
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DRYDEN ON MILTON 

What did John Dry den mm idhsn, after mdin) Para^ 
disc Lost, hi wrote vnder Milton f portrat die well' 
known versif? 

Three poets in three distant a^es born, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The fast in loftiness of thought surpass’d; 

The next in majesty; in both the last. 

The force of nature could no further go; 

To make a third, she joined the former two. 

Not very good l^ne;; and die conteind fhswht if an arti' 
faiality warm’d vp b^ extravagance; svdh a common 
trick diat it if a desperat explanation tu svspect Dryden 
of havifi) ban endijifiastic over hif epigram radier dian 
for die svbjict of it.^ And yet in hif sober profe hi givf 
die very oppofit jvdgment: 

'Let Homer and Virgil (hi s^f) contend for the 

^ Mark Vattison, in hif l^fe of MikoHj ca/llf zhis 'Dryden s pinchbeck 
epigram'. 
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prize of honour betwixt themselves, I am satisfied 
they will never have a third concurrent’.^ 

whidi of diife twoo opinionf wud hi stand b^? Hi if 
morefdihful tu die second. s^f in anvdier place: 

'we must be children before we grow to be men. 
There was an Ennius, and in a process of time a Lm^ 
cilius and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; even 
after Chaucer there was a Spenser, a Harrington, a 
Eairfax, before WALLER and DENHAM were in 
being, and our numbers were in their nonage till 
these last appeared.’ 

It m^ bi some cronological explanation of diis qunr 
compendivm dtat V/aller and Denham’ f fights antidatid 
Paradise Lost, bvt, tu s^ nvfhin, of Milton’f erly 
poitry, tdhat an account if diis for a port tu giv of 
English poitry {hirty'twoo ynrf after die publication 
of die grat masterpace, of tdhidi hi had std die force of 
natnr cud no further go, & c.! Agein, dier if diis, 
'wither will i justify Milton for his blank verse, 
though I may excuse him by the example of Hannibal 
Caro and other Italians who have used it: for what' 
ever causes he alleges for the abolishing of rhyme, his 
^ Hi did not know of Dante? 
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own particular reason is plainly this, that rhyme was 
not his talent.’ 

'^irh n^iat n bolsterin) of blvnderf wil hi new ‘shove 
away the worthy bidden guest’ , and wll tu make room for 
Waller and Denham; idhen at anvdier t^me Homer and 
Virgil most be conglomerated tu matdh him! Verceeve 
hew mvdh more, dterfore, ay Euclid wud put it, iy WD 
greiter dian HV. Nor can thatt old injiated panegyric 
per contra ccwnt for mvdh, idhsn he cooks zhe same 
didh for zhe Earl of Roscommon; nyif^ die ^entical 
r^me and artifice; pr^ txenye zhem, and who die avk-' 
ward metafor udiidi intrndey widi zhe r^me tu Rome: 

The Erench pursued their steps; and Britain, last, 
in manly sweetness all the rest surpass’d. 

The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 

Appear exalted in the British loom: 

The Muse’s empire is restored again, 
in Charles his reign, and by Roscommon’s pen. 

aU dieye quotationy exhibit idhat Professor Saints-' 
bury cwlly ‘the singular justice which always marked 
Dryden’s praise as well as his blame’. ^ Bvt mj dheef 

^ English Men of Letters, edited by John Morley, Dryden^ by 
G. Saintsbury, 1881, p. 11. 
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pvzzle nbavt Dryden ha; bun tu vnderstand hcu>, ufhen 
hi svbstitntid 'epigram' and wit in poHry for romance 
and imagination, hi did not sa hew monstrvsly dull hi 
waf. Hi sinks tu dolms of matre, dvlms of ryihm, doU 
ms of r^me (of tdiidh hi wa; most prewd), dvlms of 
matter; n dvlms gross a; hi; rhinos stlf'concat; nor i; it 
a point of disputable or diangii^ taste and fadhion, a; 
some critics wud bilave; it i; bravdly dmonstrable. 

Dryden, for instance, consider’d Chaucer a dipld in 
versif cation, and wastid mmy hewr; of hi; If^e inputtit^ 
him intu 'numbers’; sa new tdhat hi; wit cud dco. From 
The Knight’s Tale rad dtis intelligent improovment b^ 
Dryden: 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred, 
without control to strip and spoil the dead. 

There, in a heap of slain, among the rest 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load 
oppress’d 

of slaughter’d foes, whom first to death they sent. 
The trophies of their strength, a bloody monu^ 
ment. 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they seem’d, 
whom kinsmen to the crown the heralds deem’d; 
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That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 

Their swords, their shields, their sur coats were the same, 
close by each other laid, they press’d the ground, 
Their manly bosoms pierced with many a grisly 
wound. 

This nally if tfh^ldiMy inexpert, bes^ef biiti) poetically 
vnrndable. set hew fre^ and masterly if Chaucer: 

TO ransake in the taas of bodyes dede. 

Hem for to strepe of barneys and of wede. 

The pilours diden bisynesse and cure 
After the bataille and disconfiture. 

And so bifel that in the taas they founde, 
Thur^h'prt with many a grevous, blody wounde, 
Two yonge knyghtes, Uggynge by and by, 

Eothe in oon arrnes, wroghtful richely, & c. 

Hew cud Dryden imagin diat he waf imprmin) Chaucer 
tdien hi waf stvffii^ in a/ll diatt stodgy paddin,? Nor 
doef he hep hif grammar r^ht, for it wud make die 
pillagerf kill Palamon and Arcite; nor cud dtefe hav 
been l^iri) beneath die Alexandrine monment of dieir 
victimf, vnless diey had cravVd in afterwardf, l^ke 
Trinculo vnder Caliban f cloke. it if wvrdt notiu), teo, 
hew die description of die kn^hts’ armor gets misplaced 
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from dieir ^mtification, apparently for die sake 
of n nseks r^meA^ne. Dryden haf a^lso translatid die 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale, "sher are in chaucer’f original 
thru passagif tdhidh a^lw^yfi^ tu memory idhen i 
dtink of The Cock and the Fox. The fast if hi; 
discription of die cock crowit ^: — 

A yeerd she hadde, enclosed al ahoute 
with stikkes, and a dry 'e dych withoute, 
in which she hadde a cok, heet chauntaleer. 
in al the land of crowyng nas his peer. 

His voys was murier than the murk orgon 
On messe dayes that in the chirche gon; 
wel sikerer was his crowyng in his logge 
Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 

Bj' nature knew he eche ascencioun 
of the equynoxial in thilke toun; 

For whan degrees fiftene weren ascended, 

Thanne crew he that it myghte nat been amended. 

The second if ufhare Chaucer prefacif hif discvsion on 
Frif'will and Ntcessity, dws : — 

Fut what that God forwoot moot nedes bee, 

After the opinioun of certein clerkis. 
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The Biird // hif ^danl dtscription of pigf rmniti) and 
squidit}) in die general panic of die farm : — 

They ronne so hem thouyhte hir herte breek. 

They yolleden, as feendes doon in helle; 

N(U/ hav doo diife oldfavvrits appnr in Dry den? The 
fast if dtvs : — 

A yard she had with pales enclosed about, 

Some high, some low, and a dry ditch without. 
'Within this homestead lived, without a peer. 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer; 

So hight her cock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organs at the mass. 

More certain was the crowing of the cock 
TO number hours, than is an abbey^clock; 

And sooner than the matin'bell was rung. 

He clapp’d his wings upon his roost, and sung. 

All if spoilt; and it if characteristic that crowit^ if con^ 
fuf’d widi singH). The second if omitud. The Biird 
riidf divs : — 

with many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak, 

Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 

Hew difastrvs tu Dryden’f common intelligence, not tu 
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spak ojhif artistic sense, if the comparison ofhif version 
with thatt of the master wlwm hi (havht tu improove! 

question more. Dry den sed diat Milton wrote in 
blank verse hicavfe hi cud not r^me. 'ue had neither the 
ease of it nor the graces of it; which is manifest in his 
Juvenilia, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, at an aye when the 
soul is most pliant (sic) and the passion of love makes 
almost every man a rhymer thouyh not a poet.’ 

The end of this well'wvrded parnyraf if n quibble, 
idhidi, if it be not folly, if svmihii^ worse, if the writer 
waf not himself blended b^ jehsy, he wiM tu deceive 
hif reederf. 

Excellence in r^me if n tecnicnl quality idiidi imy 
pl^ef stody or practice; and Milton had master’d it erly. 
I hav favnd scolarf fhinkin, they knew a/ll abavt Ly' 
cidas whco had never discover’d that it conteinf on' 
r^m’d l^nef; nor wil everywon at wonce perceeve idhat 
a mastery thatt meenf. Af for Dry den f r^me, it if no 
davt of’n polidht op af soccessfully af die rest of hif 
verse; hot the passayef idhidi i hav dianced tu quote 
/how diat he waf content that it /hud somt^mef override 
both grammar and sense. And idhat did he doo tdhen hif 
‘soul was most pliant’? I torn tu hif Annus Mirabilis 
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tu discover . if^nd in die fast six stanza^ of it did go, 
did sweat, and did bear a^ll nfd for die narrntiv 
preterit tu make rfae; far, war, and long, strong, adi 
rfae tugedier tw^ce in diife twenty'for Ifas; idhfa 
year rimef bear, and lost rfaef coast. ^And dier if an 
example of die very worst k^nd of bad rfain, in dir 
epigram tdiidi I hgan b^ considerin, udiare Natnr in her 
effort to make a third, if sed tu hav joined the former 
toe! Milton 'lacked this ease and grace’ ! hr r^m’d zhos: 
Com, and trip it as ye go 
On the light fantastick toe. 

I hav not written this in order tu ron down apart widi 
whwfe works I am b^ dhoice onfamiliar. Certanly I can 
s^ that, if a^ll portry had brrn l^ke Dryden’f, i dhud 
never hav felt eny inclination tuwcvrdf it.^ Erdh port 
haf hif special quality: Catullus, hif concinnity; shelley, 
romanticifm; Heine, hif bitter-'swrrt. A wrfar mfa 
drf^re tu imitate die special dharm of won of dirfe, bot 
in Dry den wudffnd nodiin, drf^rable. 

It waf udien lately l happen’d tu hav tu look intu hif 
voljimf that dirfe old questionf rrcor’d tu mr with som in' 
dignation for Milton; and I (havht I wud wrfa them davn. 

^ Icrom hire tu md of cvpht addid later hy R. B. 

^ Thi end of diis parngraf addid later hy R. B 
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THIS POSTSCRIPT, ADDED LATER IN MS. BY 
R. B.,WAS NOT PRINTED WITH THE CAUSERIE 

Richard Steele (i6y2-ij2g) had a^lredy obferu’d 
Dryden’f injvstice tuwa^rdf Milton. In sptikin, of zht 
additional satisfaction idiidi die soc^ty of die hdvv’d 
givf tu avr pkyvrf lu s^f, 

' 'This is admirably described in Milton, who repre^ 
sents Eve, though in Varadise itself, no further pleased 
with the beautiful objects around her, than as she sees 
them in company with Adam, in that passage so in' 
expressibly charming : — 

'With thee conversing 1 forget all time. 

All seasons and thir change, all please alike. 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
with charm of earliest Birds; pleasant the Sun 
when fast on this delightful Land he spreads 
Kis orient Beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flour, 
Glistring with dew; fragrant the fertil earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
of grateful Eevning milde, then silent Night 
with this her solemn Bird and this fair Moon, 

^ from Mr. Bickerstaff visits a friend. 
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And these the Gemms of neavn, her starrie train: 
But neither hreath of Morn when she ascends 
'With charm of earliest Birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herh, fruit, floure, 
clistring with dew, nor fragrance after showers. 
Nor grateful Evening mild, nor silent Night 
'With this her solemn Bird, nor walk hy Moon, 

Or glittering Starr Aight without thee is sweet. 

The variety of images in this passage is infinitely 
pleasing, and the recapitulation of each particular 
image, with a little varying of the expression, makes 
one of the finest turns of words that I have ever seen: 
which I rather mention, because Mr. Dry den has said, 
in his preface to Juvenal, that he could meet with no 
turn of words in Milton. 

'it may be further observed, that though the sweet'' 
ness of these verses has something in it of a pastoral, 
yet it excels the ordinary kind, as much as the scene 
of it is above an ordinary field or meadow. I might 
here, since l am accidentally led into this subject, show 
several passages in Milton that have as excellent turns 
of this nature as any of our English poets whatsoever; 
but shall only mention that which follows, in which 
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he describes the fallen angels engaged in the intricate 
disputes of predestination, free will and foreknowledge; 
and, to humour the perplexity, makes a kind of laby-' 
rinth in the very words that describe it. 

Others apart sat on a Hill retir'd. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
of Providence, Foreknowledge, 'Will, and Fate, 

Fixt Fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

And found no end, in wandring mazes lost.’ 
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